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Sir Henry Howorth in the introduction to his exhaustive History of 
the Mongols from the pth to the ipth Century has given an account of 
the sources from which he collected his history, the authorities to which 
he was indebted. The list covers twelve pages; Mongol, Persian, Arab, 
Turk, Armenian and Chinese, contemporary European authors and 
modern writers. Curtin has only made use, so far as I can detect, of 
some of these authorities, much of the best literature on the subject has 
not been put to contribution. Thus I cannot find that any use whatever 
has been made of the admirable Historia Mongalorum of Friar John of 
Pian di Carpine or of the narrative of a mission to the court of Mang^ 
Khan by Friar William of Rubruk. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of this work— for which I repeat 
I do not think Curtin should be held responsible— it contains so much 
that is interesting, it preserves so well in many places the peculiar flavor 
of the Oriental writers from which it has been drawn, and puts before 
the public the outlines, at least, of an epic of such wonderful interest 
and which is so little known to us, that we must be thankful that it has 
seen the light. The Foreword of President Roosevelt brings out in 
terse and vigorous style the great outlines of Mongol history, it eluci- 
dates Curtin's work and fixes the attention of the reader on the points 
which best deserve it. „, „, _ 

W. W. ROCKHILL. 

Innocent the Great. An Essay on His Life and Times. By C. H. 

C. PiRiE-GoRDON, B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 

Green and Company. 1907. Pp. xxiv, 273.) 

Since it is generally agreed that Innocent III. is the greatest of all 
popes, it is strange that no English biography of him has before ap- 
peared. The author of Innocent the Great must therefore be praised 
for undertaking to furnish something for which there is a place. It 
is a pity that his work does not fill the place. 

The essay is an undigested product, 210 pages long, based principally 
on secondary works. To be sure the author has examined origfinal 
materials; he has, for example, compared a manuscript with a printed 
source (pp. xi-xii), and has thus demonstrated, what is perfectly well 
known, that the Migne texts are inaccurate. That neither sources nor 
secondary works were really exploited is patent from the omissions in 
the short list of " chief works " which the author found useful, since 
even such important works as Winkelmann's Philipp von Schwahen and 
Else Giitschow's Innocenz III. und England (1904) are not mentioned. 

The diction of the book is fairly startling by its affectation. It seems 
as though the author, to quote his words in another connection (p. 108), 
was " thoroughly infected with Francis Bacon's Eidola Fori, — the strange 
power of words and phrases over the mind . . ." We read of " paparchy " 
(p. 16), " sabastocracy " (p. 72), "diplarchy" (p. 6). Sultan becomes 
" Soldan " (p. 60); "John Softsword " is preferred to the more com- 
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mon John Lackland (p. 33). King "En Peyre " (p. 122) is no other 
than King Peter; " Levon " of Armenia (p. 180) has hitherto been 
known as Leo. Such dictionary expressions as " banausically-minded " 
Venice (p. 64), " euthanasiastic fakirs" (p. 117), the " scribendi 
cacoethes" of Innocent (p. 37), seem quite commonplace when we read 
that Foulques de Neuilly was a " tolutiloquent fugleman" (p. 61), or 
that Innocent's predecessors had to cope with " the indignatiunculae of 
mulierose kings" (p. 102). Capital letters are superabundant. The 
reason for their frequency is not apparent except that in capitalizing 
the " pontifical pronoun " the author explains he is following " the 
traditional usage, now happily reviving" (p. xiiii). Every pronoun 
referring to a pope is capitalized, a practice which results in a ridicu- 
lously fine distinction when in the account of Innocent's election the 
author relates the tradition that a white dove " descended upon his 
head at the moment of His election" (p. 19). 

A more serious criticism of the work is its inaccuracy. " Labbe " 
(p. xiii) is incorrect; Hiirter occurs repeatedly (pp. 19, 30 n., 62) in- 
stead of Hurter ; " Konstanz " and " Coin " ought at least not to be 
used on the same page (p. 40). The interdict on France began 
January, 1200, not September, 1198 (p. 192). Appendix i. especially 
illustrates the untrustworthiness of the book. The Hst of cardinals 
given in this appendix is based on Ciacconius-Oldoinus and Cristofori. 
Had the author consulted the later and more authoritative Eubel, 
Hierarchia, or even used Gams more scientifically, he would have 
identified Guillaume de Blois and Guillaume de Champagne instead of 
having the same man occupy two cardinalates (p. 211); and he would 
have perceived that Egidio Pierleoni whom he erroneously notes as 
cardinal-deacon of D. Nicholas in Carcere TulUano in 1198 (p. 213) is 
the same as Wido Pierleoni who, he states, was created cardinal-deacon 
of the above title in 1205 (p. 215). 

This appendix is only part of sixty pages of similar matter which 
encumbers the book. There are ten pages filled with a list of " prin- 
cipal contemporary princes and prelates mentioned in the text " (pp. 
xv-xxiiii). Of the eight well-arranged genealogical tables scattered 
through the book none except that of the House of Conti is particularly 
relevant. Appendix vi. " does not pretend to be anything more than a 
very brief epitome of the voluminous correspondence of the Lord 
Innocent. At most it hopes to illustrate — the meticulous and unweary- 
ing attention which He accorded to all matters — which came into His 
pontificial purview" (p. 235). The effort expended upon it was mis- 
applied; the student cannot depend on such a table, and the lay reader 
has no use for it. 

Appendix iv., a translation of Innocent's sermon at his own con- 
secration, is the oasis in the desert; it does more to make one feel the 
personality of the great pontiff than anything else in the book. But 
Innocent's personality appealed to our author less than did his heraldic 
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device, if one may judge from the characteristic flourish with which 
the book ends (p. 210). "So passed out of this life the Most Holy 
Lord Innocent the Third, in the fifty-sixth year of His age, and the 
nineteenth of His reign as God's Vicegerent upon earth. And lie bore 
Arms, of His Tusculan House of Conti di Segni, gules, an argent- 
headed eagle displayed chequy sable and or, orientally crowned of the 
lo,st." Edward B. Krehbiel. 

Acta Aragonensia: Quellen sur deutschen, italienischen, franzbs- 
ischen, spanischen, zur Kirchen- und Ktilturgeschichte aus der 
diplomatischen Korrespondens Jaymes II. {1291-1^2'j). In two 
volumes. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Finke, Professor 
der Geschichte in Freiburg i. B. (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter 
Rothschild. 1908. Pp. clxxx, 510; 511-973.) 
Among the foremost of that notable group of Catholic scholars whose 
researches have during the past quarter-century so enriched our knowl- 
edge of the closing centuries of the Middle Ages is Professor Heinrich 
Finke, known especially to students of history by his studies relative 
to that first great international congress of Europe, the reforming 
Council of Constance. As a foundation for the definitive history of 
that body which we are some day to have from his pen, he began a dozen 
years ago, on a scale far more comprehensive than that of the long 
standard collection of Hermann von der Hardt, the publication, under 
the title of Acta Concilii Constanciensis, of all the extant documents 
bearing upon the proceedings of the council. It was while laying under 
tribute the archives of Europe for this great enterprise that Dr. Finke 
discovered the astonishing wealth of those of the crown of Aragon, at 
Barcelona. That Aragon, the home, the refuge and the hope of the 
recalcitrant Benedict XIII., should furnish much for the story of the 
council was indeed not strange; but when, in the spring of 1901, his 
gleaning for that task complete, the historian found himself with leisure 
still upon his hands and gave rein to his collector's zeal, he stumbled 
on a harvest more surprising. 

It has been the grief of the medieval historian that his sources permit 
no such insight into motive and character as do those of modern his- 
tory. His men and women flit across the stage like shadows or stalk 
it stiffly as mere types — the knight, the monk, the lady, the prelate. It 
is only when the gossipy reports of the envoys of Venice give flesh and 
blood to the actors in the drama of politics that the pen of a Ranke is 
tempted to interpret it in terms of human purpose and effort. But it 
was precisely such a series of diplomatic relations, almost comparable 
to those of the Venetians in fullness and in freedom, which now revealed 
itself to the astonished Dr. Finke in the Aragonese archives; and that 
not alone for the fifteenth century, but from the end of the thirteenth 
onward. At a time when, in the rest of Europe, the archives of 



